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HOLY ISLAND CASTLE. 


** Bound to St. Cuthbert’s Holy Isle.”"—Scorr. 


Tur ancient Britons called this island Inés 
i ;. but its more familiar appella- 
tion was that of Lindisfarne, till the sanctity 
ofits inhabitants procured for it the name it 
now .* Lindisfarne was derived 
from the small rivulet of Lindi, which here 
Tuns into the sea, and the Celtic word fahren, 
orrecess. Bede calls it a semi-island, being, 
a he justly observes, twice an island, and 
foviag — in one day; behur a 
e tide it is encom ry 
water, and, at the ebb, there is an almost dry 
both for horses and carriages, to 
the main land;} from which, if 
® As well as from its ha’ 


op ot Durham 


measured in a straight line, it is distan' 
b> ya two — eastward ; but, on account 
of some quic ds, passen are obli 
to make - man dchaiee thet the Shae of 
the way is nearly doubled. The circumfe- 
rence of the island comprehends eight miles. 
It measures from east to west about two miles 
and a quarter, while its breadth from north 
to south is scarcely a mile and a half. At 
the north-west part there runs out a spit of 
land of about a mile in length. The island, 
though really Part of Northumberland, be- 
longs to Durham ; and all civil disputes must 
be determined by the justices of that county. 
There is one small farm of cultivated land 
For, with the flow and ebb, its stile 
Tahal Siege aie ea 
8! er > ° 
The pilgrims te the shrine yt Ba 
Twice every day the waves efface, 
comanatee ae 
8 * ’ 
Higher wang higher rose to view 
The Castle, with its bettered walls, 
The ancient Monastery’s me78 
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upon the island, with some few acres of good 
pasture ground ; all the rest is covered with 
sand, from the violence of the tempests. 
The island consists chiefly of one continued 
plain, inclining to the south-west. The 
village stands upon an acclivity, which rises 
abruptly from the shore ; and at the southern 
point there is a rock, almost perpendicular, 
of a conical figure, nearly sixty feet in height, 
and crowned with a small fortress or castle. 

The scenery of Holy Island has but little 
attraction for tourists, since it does not boast 
a single tree ; but the situation is both healthy 
and romantic, and the shore is said to be ex- 
cellent for bathi The north and east 
coasts of the island are formed of perpendi- 
cular rocks, while the other sides sink gradu- 
ally towards the sands. The castle is acces- 
sible 


brink of the precipice. 
gunpowder, this fortress was, 
m1 ‘ 


by Queen Elizabeth for 
in 1676; and a patent for life was 
to Sir William Read, as keeper of 


a payment of 362/. 17s. 6d. 

if «. of the castle remains unascer- 
tained, though the mention of it by Camden 
denotes it to be of considerable antiquity. 
The present fortifications do not appear older 
than the seventeenth century. : 

The first mention of the fortress being put 
in requisition occurs in the history of the 
civil war.in the time of Charles I., when it 
appears to have been seized for the Parlia- 
ment; and, according to Rushworth, in an 
order of the House of Commons, May 7, 
1640, for mint, Se rtm thither, this reason 
is assi —“ it being of such consequence 
to the northern parts of the kingdom.” This 
consequence, however, arose, perhaps, more 
from the convenience of its harbour than 
from the strength of the castle. 

It does not appear that Holy Island ever 
fell into the hands of the Royalists; for it 
continued in the possession of the Paflia- 
mentarians anno 1648, when it was relieved 
with necessaries by Colonel Fenwick’s horse 
and some d ms. The next memorable 
period in the history of the island, was the 
rebellion of 1715, when the seizure of the 

lanned and executed by two men 
only. The following particulars of this trans- 
action are related -by Grose, to whom they 
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were communicated by a gentleman whos 
father was an eye-witness to the facts, and 
well knew both the parties... 

“One Launcelot Errington, a man of ap 
ancient and respectable family in Northum. 
berland, and of a bold and enterprising spirit, 
entered into a conspiracy for seizing this 
castle for the Pretender; in which, it was 
said, he was promised assistance, not 
by Mr. Foster, the rebel general then in am 
but also by the masters of several Frend 
privateers. At this time, the ison com 
sisted of a sergeant, ‘a , and tenor 
twelve men only. In order to put this scheme. 
in execution, being well known in that 
country, he went to the castle, and, after some 
discourse with the sergeant, invited him and 
the rest of the men who were not imme 
diately on duty, to partake of a treat on board 
of the ship of which he was master, thes 
lying in the harbour. This being unsup 
pectingly accepted of, he so well plied his 
guests with brandy, that they were soo 
incapable of any opposition. These mer 
being thus secured, he made some pretence 
for going on shore; and with Mark — 
ton, his nephew, returning again to: 
castle, they Knoeked down the sentinel, sur 
prised turned out an old gunner, the 
corporal, and two other soldiers, being the 
remainder of the garrison; and shutting the 
gates, hoisted the Pretender’s colours as § 
signal of their success, anxiously expect 
the promised succours. No reinfi - : 
coming, but, on the contrary, a party of th 
King’s troops arriving from Berwick, the 
were obliged to sed ome the 
castle the rocks, hoping C 
themselves under the sea-weeds till it was 
dark, and then, by swimming to the main 
land, to make their escape; but the tide 
rising, they. were obliged to swing, when the 
soldiers firing at Launcelot as he was cli 
iag up a rock. wounded him in ‘the thigh 
Thus disabled, he and his nephew wee 
taken, and conveyed to Berwick gaol, when 
they continued till his wound was ‘cured, 
During this time he had digged a burrow 
quite under the foundation of the prison, de 
positing the earth taken out in an old oven. 

rough this burrow, he and his nephew, 
with divers other prisoners, es A bat 
most of the latter were soon after taken. 
The two Erringtons, however, had the good 
fortune to make their way to the Tweed sie, 
where they found the Custom-house boat; 
they rowed themselves over, and afterwar 
turned it adrift. From thence they pursued 
their journey to Bamborough Castle, nes 
which they were concealed nine days in $ 
pea-stack, a relation who resided in 
castle supplying them with provisions. 1 
— travelling in the night by secret 
fet S, reached Gatehead House, ‘nest 
ewcastle, where they wete secreted till they 
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secured a passage from Sunderland to France. 
A reward of 500 was now offered to any one 
who would apprehend them, notwithstanding 
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ran which Launcelot was so daring as soon after 
um. tocome into England, and even to visit some 
iti, Hof his friends in Newgate. After the sup- 
thia J} pression of the rebellion, when every thing 
was was quiet, he and his nephew took the bene- 
omly MH fit of the general pardon, and returned to 

Newcastle, where he died about the year 
od 1746,.as it is said, of grief at the victory of 

; en.” 

be ‘These particulars comprise all that tradi- 
heme Ms tion or record has preserved respecting the 
that Hi castle. Of the Abbey of Lindisfarne, of 
some r celebrity and antiquarian interest 
1 and angi castle, more is known ; and its vene- 
mime (rable ruins may form the subject of our early 
board MM illustration; although they may be seen in 
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the dim distance of the annexed Engraving. 
The prospect, from Holy Island is beauti- 
ful. Northward the ancient town of Berwick 











his 

soon J arrests the eye, over an arm of the sea about 
men fi seven miles in breadth; and at nearly the 
etencs MH same distance on the south, Bamborough 
— Castle appears, elevated upon a bold pro- 
2” mentory.* On the one hand there is a view 
‘1, sus f of the open sea, which in calm weather, is 
t, the HH resplendent and majestic, and studded with 
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vessels; on the other hand, a narrow channel 
y about two miles in width, by which 
£ Jand. is insulated; while the distant 
pre exhibits a beautiful hanging landscape 
cultivated country, graced with a multi. 
of cottages, villages, and woodlands. 
2 original of the Engraving, and the 
of these details have been obtained 
fem Sir Walter Scott’s splendid Border 
Antiquities. 
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BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 
(Concluded from page 101.) 
Ax article on this subject in the Cambrian 
Register of 1796, says: “The tumuli and 
cairns were probably the funeral monuments 
of the ancient chiefs and their immediate 
dependen 










red burnt earth, is discoveted. These sepul- 
seen in it numbers, upon 
called Pencoed, m Llangadfan. 
these hollows are graves, and their manner 
thus performed: the dead 
upon the bare sward, plastered 
Clay, and covered over with fine 
it; a fire was then made over it with 
ug, wood, &c. until the corpse was reduced 
ahes, or so that the flesh was consumed, 
tthe bones nearly bumt; then the char- 
® For an engravi 
ig structure, see 
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and description of this inter- 
irsoz, vol. xix. p. 328, 
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coal and ashes were covered with earth, and 
sometimes stones were laid upon it.” 

We have no direct evidence of the time 
when barrow burial fell into desuetude. Sir 
R. C. Hoare writes :—“ Barrow burial is said 
to have lasted till the eighth century ;” while 
Gough carries it down so late as the twelfth; 
and we find, from the one before noticed, 
erected to the me of Gormo, that barrow 
burial was certainly in use in the tenth cen- 
tury. 

A friend has recently informed me, that 
Many years since, a tumulus was removed 
in the parish of Okeford Fitzpain, Dorset, 
where a great number of silver coins were 
found; he describes them as being semi- 
globular, the flat side rather concave, appa- 
rently caused by the impress, which consisted 
of six raised strokes; or to elucidate it more 
clearly, by using the words of my informant, 
“like as many sand-bags.” They were all of 
the same form, and nearly the whole of them 
were, at the time, bought up by the itinerant 
Jews, from whom, they, no doubt, speedily 
found their way. to crucible; wherein 
many numismatic valuables have too often 
changed their venerable garb of antiquity, for 
a less precious, though more showy, exterior. 
I was myself, a short time since, so fortunate 
as to rescue a devoted Saxon coin, (Cuthred,) 
in a fine state of preservation, from such de- 
struction. To return from my digression, my 
friend stated, that, some years afterwatds, hé 
was so fortunate as to procure two specimens 
from the family of one of the workmen who 
assisted at the removal. These specimens, 
but from the circumstance of their having 
been given by the workman as keepsake 
ange to his children, would, in all probs- 

ility, have shared a similar fate with thé 
others. They were submitted to the Royal 
Antiquarian Society, but they were-not able to 
throw any light on the subject. I have omit- 
ted to state that, in this tumulus, the remains, 
which were of one person, were unburnt. 

We must now take leave of such of our 
venerable ancestors, as 

“O'er their graves in heapy hillocks threw 
The crumbling mould ;”— Apollonius Rhodius.— 
Fawkes. 
for I am fearful I have so protracted my, 
subject, as necessarily to oblige me to be less 
minute in my few remaining particulars. 

Our attention is next drawn to the chival- 
rous Arthur of “the Round Table;” whose 
interment is the earliest instance we have on 
record, which approaches nearest tu the mode 
now in use. The account giveniby Camden 
of the exhumation, (of which Giraldus Cam- 
brensis was an eye-witness,) of the remains , 
and coffin, is interesting : 

“ When Henrie the Second, King of Eng- 
land, tooke knowledge out of the songs of 
British bards or rythmers, how Avthur, that 
most noble worthy of the. Britains, who, by . 
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his martial prowesse, had many a time 
daunted the fury of the English Saxons, lay 
buried here between two pyramides, or sharp- 
headed pillars, he caused the bodie to be 
searched fur; and scarcely had they digged 
seven foot deepe into the earth, but they 
lighted upon a tomb or gravestone, on the 
upper parte whereof was fastened a broad 
crosse of lead, grosly wrought; which being 
taken forth, shewed an inscription of letters : 
and under the said stone, almost nine foot 
deeper, was found a sepulchre of oak made 
hollow, wherein the bones of that famous 
Arthur were bestowed, which inscription or 
epitaph, as it was sometime exemplified, and 
drawn out of the first copie in the Abbey of 
Glascon, I thought good here to put downe.” 

“Hic jacet sepultus inclitus Rex Arturius, in 
Insula Avalonia.” 

This is, I believe, the earliest instance on 
record of the use of coffins and epitaphs. The 
next, a.p. 600, is that of St. Theodoric, chief 
or king of the Gwlad Vorganwg or Glamor- 
gan, who was slain in battle against the 
Pagan Saxons, at Tinterne, on the banks of 
the Wye. ' 
“ The stone coffin, (says Barber,) contain- 
ing the remains of St. Theodoric, was disco- 
vered some time since; upon removing the 
lid, the skeleton appeared perfectly entire, 
except a large fracture on the skull, which 
caused the death of the hero.” 

Churchyards were first introduced a.p. 742, 
by Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
which time, it might be supposed, interments 
became general. Still, there does not appear 
to have been any fixed form; for, although 
we have instances of wood, stone, and leaden 
coffins, (which were exclusive to the higher 


orders,) their use was not general,* as the. 


body of Cedwall, King of Wessex, who died 
at Rome, a.p. 688, was there discovered, 
wrapped ina garment of cloth of gold. Strutt 
says, “the body of a deceased person was 
wrapped closely tound from head to foot, 
with a cloth wrapper, the head and shoulders 
being left uncovered for the view of friends ; 
but these were afterwards covered, and the 
body perfumed with incense by the priests, 
when interred; sprigs of evergreens were 
carried by the mourners, and thrown in the 
grave with the corpse. The friends of the 
deceased usually met the day after the fune- 
ral to consult on his affairs.” 

At the entrance of most churchyards was 
a shed iv which the corpse was rested till the 
arrival of the priest. Most of the interments 
were generally on the side of the church 
where the principal entrance was, for the 
benefit of the benedictions, “the Aves and 


® The use of coffins did uot become nniversal till 
ashort time before the commencement of the last 
century; the poor, up to that time, being generally 
wrapped in a sheet, and carried to the grave in the 
parish shell, kept for such purpose. 
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Paternosters,” of the 
leaving the church. 

Malefactors and excommunicated person 
were interred in a portion of the churchyar 
which was pu ly left unconsecrated ; this 
was called, “ Burial without the procession? 

In the middle ages, when persons of con 
sequence died, service was performed in thoe 
churches to which they had been benefacton; 
and entries of such, as actual burials, ocew, 
although they were interred in other place, 
We find that at “the sompteous and state) 
funerals of the last Anne, Duchesse of § 
merset, which were performed by the Rights 
Honorable Edward, Earle of Hertford, bi 
executor, anno 1587, there was a portraitun 
of the same Duchesse made, in robes of ‘hr 
estate, with canonicals to a Duchesse, and 
the same representation bore under a canopie, 
and all the other ceremonie accomplished} 

Persons were frequently dressed in canon. 
cals when on their deathbed, thinking that 
by so doing, they should meet with more f& 
vourable reception and treatment in the next 
world. 

The arms and other warlike accoutrements 
of the nobility were usually presented to the 
church in which they were interred ; but th 
valuable portion being accounted an oblation 
was usually compounded for, the arms and 
banners alone being placed over the tomb, 
a mark of honour, in which case they wer 
considered as belonging to the church, A 
instance occurs, temp. Edward 1V., in whid 
a bill was brought into the Court of Ki 
Bench by a Lady Wyche, against the minis 
ter, for taking out of the church, a coatd 
armour, sword, 


persons entering an 


+ Hearne’s Curious Discourses. 
$ See Mirror, vol. xx. p. 20. 
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tombs at night, and wandered about the place 
where the body was interred ; in consequence 
of which, the living believed it indispensable 
that burials should take place in consecrated 
ground, thinking that, by so doing, they were 
confined within the limits of such places; 
and it was further believed, that the spirit of 
the last person interred, did not remain in 

repose till after a subsequent inter- 
ment, which in like manner took his place. 

Another superstition which has partially 
maintained its hold till this time, is, that 
on the decease of the chief of the household, 
the whole of the bees, (if the person possessed 
any,) died likewise. This I have myself 
heard seriously asserted, by otherwise well- 
informed persons.* 

In taking leave of this subject, we have 
not to regret that the time is fast approach- 
ing, when these few remaining and useless 

of the olden time, will be remembered 
oily on record ; to produce which effect, no- 
thing will contribute more than the circu- 
lation of cheap, well-digested, and moral 
publications, by which influence, knowledge 
will be extensively disseminated, the mists of 
error dispersed, and the clouds of ignorance 
dissolved. Ernie Crasuaw. 

Near Weymouth. 

® See Mirror, vol. xxi. p. 15. 
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DOMESTIC MANNERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
{A ruin volume,.with this title, has just 
ared in Glasgow. It is written by the 
Brick Shepherd, and has been reprinted from 
an American edition, a circumstance which 
throws some mystery upon the production ; 
but that the work in question is from the 
of the Shepherd, will, we think, be rea- 
ty admitted by all who are acquainted with 
Hogg’s style. Our extracts are “at random 
strung,” and relate a few of Sir Walter’s 
ities. 
» The only foible I ever could discover in the 
character of Sir Walter was a tov strong 
leaning to the old aristocracy of the country. 
His devotion for titled rank was prodigious, 
and, in such an illustrious character, alto- 
gether out of place: it amounted almost to 
adoration ; and, not to mention the nume- 
tous nobility whom I have met at his own 
house, and in his company, I shall give a 
few instances of that sort of feeling in him 
towhich I allude. 

a he, of course, acknowledged 
Buccleuch as the head and chief of the whole 
dan of Scott, yet he always acknowledged 

nas his immediate chieftain, and head 
of that powerful and numerous sept of the 
Mame; and Sir Walter was wont often to re- 
late how he, and his father before him, and 
his grandfather before that, always kept their 
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Christmas with Harden in acknowledgment 
of their vas This he used to tell with 
a degree of exultation which I always thought 
must have been astounding to every one who 
heard it; as if his illustrious name did not 
throw a blaze of glory on the house of Har- 
den a hundred times more than that van of 
old border barbarians, however brave, could 
throw over him. 

He was, likewise, descended from the 
chiefs of Haliburton and Rutherford, on the 
maternal side, and to the circumstance of his 
descent from these three houses he adverted 
so often, mingling their arms in his escut- 
cheon, that to me, alas! who to this day 
could never be brought to discover any dis- 
tinction in ranks save what was constituted 
by talents or moral worth, it appeared per- 
fectly ludicrous, thinking, as no man could 
help thinking, of the halo which his genius 
shed over those families, while he only valued 
himself as a descendant of theirs. 

I may mention one other instance, at 
which I was both pleased and mortified. We 
chanced to meet at a great festival at Bow- 
hill, when Duke Charles was living and in 
good health. The company being very nu- 
merous, there were two tables set in the 
dining-room, one along and one across; they 
were nearly of the same length, but at the 
one along the middle of the room all the 
ladies were seated, mixed alternately with 
gentlemen ; and at this table all were noble, 
save, if I remember aright, Sir Adam Fergu- 
son, whose everlasting good humour insures 
him a passport into every company. But I, 
having had some chat with the ladies before 
dinner, and always rather a flattered pet with 
them, imagined they could not possibly live 
without me, and placed myself among them. 
But I had a friend at the cross-table, at the 
head of the room, who saw better. Sir Walter, 
who presided there, arose, and addressing the 
Duke of Buccleuch, requested of him, as a 
particular favour and obligation, that he would 
allow Mr. Hogg to come to his table; for 
that, in fact, he could not do without’ him ; 
and, moreover, he added, 

“If ye reave the H f Fauldshope, 
I, of course, got permission, and retired to 
Sir Walter’s table, when he placed me on the 
right hand of the gentleman on his right 
hand, who, of course, was Scott of Harden. 
And yet, notwithstanding the broad insinua- 
tion about the Hogys of Fauldshope, I sat 
beside that esteemed gentleman the whole 
night, and all the while took him for an 
English clergyman! I knew there were some 
two or three clergymen of rank there, con- 
nected with the family, and I took Harden 
for one of them ; and though I was mistaken, 
I still say, he ought to have been one. I 
was dumb-foundered next day, when the duke 
told me, that my divine whom I thought so 
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much of, was Scott of Harden; for I would 
have liked so well to have talked with him 
about old matters, my forefathers having been 
vassals under that house, on the lands of 
Fauldshope, for more than two centuries, and 
were only obliged to change masters with the 
change of proprietors. It was, doubtless, 
pases to this connexion that my father had 
instilled into my youthful mind so many tra- 
ditions relating to the house of Harden, of 
which I have made considerable use. 

But the aneedote which I intended to re- 
late, before my ruling passion of egotism 
eame across me, was this. When the dinner 
came to be served, Sir Walter refused to let a 
dish be set on our table, which had not been 
first presented to the duke and the nobility. 
“No! nol” said he; “this is literally a 
meeting of the clan and its adherents, and 
we shall have one dinner in the feudal style ; 
it may be but for once in our lives.” 

As soon as the duke perceived this whim, 
he admitted of it, although I believe the 
dishes were merely set down, and lifted 
again. In the mean time, the venison and 
beef stood on the sideboard, which was free 
to all; so that we were all alike busy from 
the beginning. At the end of our libations, 
and before we parted, some time in the 
course of the moruing, the duke set his one 
foot on the table, and the other on his chair, 
requesting us all to do the same, with which 
every man complied, and in that position he 
or “Johnie Cope, are ye wauken yet?” 
while all joined in the chorus. Sir Walter 
set his weak foot on the table, and kept his 
position steadily, apparently more firm than 
when he stood on the floor, joining in the 
chorus with his straight-furwarl bass voice 
with great glee, enjoying the whole scene ex- 
eeedingly, as he did every scene of hilarity 
that I ever saw. But though a more social 
eompanion never was born, he never filled 
himself drunk. He took always his wine 
after dinner, and, at least, for upwards of 
twenty years, a little gin-toddy after supper ; 
but he was uniformly modetate in eating and 
drinking. He liked a good breakfast, bat 
often confessed that he never knew what a 
good breakfast was till he came to my cot- 
tage; but he should never want it again, 
ani. he kept steadily to his resolution. 

He was a most extraordinary being. How 
or when he composed his voluminous works, 
ne man could tell. When in Edinburgh, he 
was bound to the Parliament House all the 
forenoon. He never was denied to any living, 
neither lady nor Ty nor. vich ; 
and he never seemed discomposed wher in» 
trnded on, but always good-humoured and 
kind. Many a time have I been soery for 
him; for I have remained ia his. study ia 
Castle-street, m hopes to get a quiet word 
of him, and witnessed the admission of 
ten inteuders, foreby myself. Noblemen, 


gentlemen, painters, poets, and players, al 
crowded to Sit Walter, not to mention book. 
sellers and printers, who were never absent; 
but these spoke to him privately. When at 
Abbotsford, for a number of years, his hous 


was almost constantly filled with company; 


for there was a correspondence carried on, 
and always as one freight went away, another 
came. It was impossible not to be sorry fr 
the time of such a man thus broken in upon, 
I felt it exceedingly, and once, when I weat 
down by particular invitation to stay a fort 
night, I had not the heart to stay any longer 
than three days; and that space was 
tally the length of my visits. But Sir Walter 
never was discomposed; he was ready, a 
soon as breakfast was over, to accompany his 
guests wherever they chose to go, to stroll ir 
the wood, or take a drive up to Yarrow, & 
down to Melrose or Dryburgh, where his i 
vered ashes now . He was never out 
of humour when well, but when ill he wa 
very cross, he being subject to a bilious com 
plaint of the most dreadful and severe natu, 
accompanied by pangs the most excruciah 
ing; and when under the influence of the 
malady, it was not easy to speak to him, and 
I found it always the best plan to keepa 
due distance. But then his sufferings 
been most intense; for he told me one day, 
when he was sitting as yellow as a primrose, 
that roasted salt had been prescribed be 
on the pit of his stomach, which was applied; 
and the next day it was discovered that his 
breast was all in a blister, and the bosom d 
his shirt burnt to an izel, and yet he neve 
felt it! 

But to veturn to our feast at Bowhill, frou 
which I have strangely wandered, although 
the best of the fun 1s yet to come. 
the duke retired to the drawing-room, he de 
puted Sir Alexander Don, who sat next hia, 
to his chair. We had long before been al 
at one table. Sir Alexander instantly ® 
quested a bumper out of champagne glasses 
to the duke’s health, with all the honours; 
it was instantly complied with, and every one 
drank it to the bettom. Don then 
the following of so good an example as his 
Grace had set us; and accordingly, we wes 
all obliged to mount our chairs again, aod 
setting one foot ow the table, sing Johns 
Cope over agam. Every one at: least a 

it, and Sit er sang 
song in most capital style. The Scotts, snd 
the Elliotts, and some Taits, now begar # 
fall with terrible thuds on the floor ; but S# 
Walter stili kept his station as steady asa 
tock, and la immoderately. But thi 
was too good fun to be given up, The Map 
quess of Queensberry, who was acting #8 
croupier, said that such a loyal and social 


inging “God: save the King; 
pi had drunk to his health at 
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ce Pa behoved to do it ayain, and 
in thé anthem. We were obliged to 
mount our chairs again, and in the same 
ticklish position,’ sing the king’s anthem. 
Down we went one after another. Nay, the 
aapualy fell in heaps above each other. 
fall-off; and took a prodigious run to one 
comer of the toom, against which I fell, 
which created great merriment. There were 
pot above six stood the test this time, out of 
fiim thitty to forty. Sir Walter did. and he 
took all the latter bumpers off to the brim. 
He had « good head more ways than one. 
* * “* « 


F first met with Sir Walter at my own cot- 
tage, in the wilds of Ettrick Forest, and then 
Tspent two days and two nights in his com- 
pany. When we parted, he shook my hand 
midst heartily, and invited me to his cottage 
of the banks of the North Esk, above Lass- 
wade. “By all means come and see me,” 
suid he, “and I will there introduce ee to 
my wife; she is a foreigner, as dark as a 
ttkekberry, and does not speak the broad 

as well as you and me; of course I 
expect you to admire her much, bat I 
asstire you of a hearty welcome.” 

“2 went and visited him the first time I 
ttid oceasion to be in Edinburgh, expecting 
to se Mrs. Scott a kind of half blackamour, 
Whom our sheriff had married for a great 
deal of money. I knew nothing about her, 
aod had never heard of her, save from his 
dwai description ; but the words “as dark as 
a blackberry,” had fixed her colour indelibly 
m@ my mind. Judge of my astonishment 
when I was introduced to one of the most 
Dedutiful and handsome creatures, as Mrs. 
Scott, whom I had ever seen in my life. A 
brunette certainly, with raven hair, and large 
tlaek eyes, but in my estimation a perfect 
Beauty. I found her quite affable, and she 
spoke English very well, save that she put 
ways the @ for the ¢h, and left the aspira- 
tion of the A out altogether. She called me 
il her life Mr. Og. I understood perfect 
Well what she said; but for many years 
(ald not make her understand what I said; 
ilié had frequently to ask an explanation 
from her husband; and I must say this of 
idy Scott, though it was well known how 
as she was of the rank of Sit Walter’s 
ters, yet I was all my life teceived with 
same kindness as if I had been a rela- 
tion, or one of the family, although one of 
his most homely daily associates. But there 
Were many others, both poets and play-actors, 
whom she received with no very pleasant 
Guntenance, J and his satellites she 
could not endure; and there was none whont 
the disliked more than Brougham, for what 
Reason I do not know, but I have heard her 
misca’ him terribly, as well as “dat body 
Jeffrey.” It might be owing to some reasons 
Which I did not know about. After the re- 
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view of Marmion appeared, she never would 
speak to Jeffrey again; for, though not a 
lady who possessed great depth of penetra- 
tion, she knew how to appreciate the great 
powers of her lord, from the beginning, and 
despised all those who ventured-to depre- 
ciate them. — 

I have heard Sir Walter tell an anecdote 
of this review of Marmion. As he and Jef- 
rep Southey, Curwin, and some other body, 
I have forgotten who, were sailing on Der- 
went Water, at Keswick, in Cumberland, 
one fine day, Mr. J , to amuse the party, 
took from his pocket manuscript of the 
review of Marmion, and read it throughout. 
This, I think, was honest in Jeffrey, but the 
rest of the company were astonished at his 
insolence, and, at some passages, did not 
know where to look. When he had finished, 
he said, “Well, Scott, what think you of 
it? what shall be done about it?” “ At all 
events, I have taken my resolution what to 

,” said Scott; “I'll just sink the boat.” 

le review was a little modified after that. 

But to return to Lady Scott; she is cra- 
died in my remembrance, and ever shall be, 
as a sweet, kind, and affectionate creature. 
When any of the i or retainers about 
Abbotsford, grew ill, they durst not tell her, 
as it generally made her worse than the suf- 
ferers; and I have heard of her ning, 
and occasionally weeping for a whole 
and a good part of the night, for an 
tailor who was dying, and leaving a small 
helpless family behind him. Her daughter 
Anne was very like her in the contour and 
expression of her countenance. 





FERNANDO PO. 


In the wide waters of the Atlantic, and off 
the western coast of Africa, lies Fernando 
Po—a spot of promise, whereon civilization 
is just beginning to dawn, and philanthropy 
has already commenced her glorious work. 

j > be bea minate, it Biafns is situated 
in the or 0 betwee: 
and 4° N. lat., ant and 9° E. lon., por 
about 120 miles in circumference. It rises 
from the deep in a flattened pyramidal form, 
and its mountains are not infrequently capped 
with heavy clouds; but in approaching it 
from either side, it presents a magnificent 
display of mountain scenery, closely studded 
with large trees, and thick with underwood, 
whose luxuriant foliage of various tints and 
hues, blending with the scarcely ruffled bo- 
som of the ocean, and the retiring clouds 
form a variegated picture of natal beauty. 
How different is this newly found home upon 
the deep from the Holy Island, figured also in 
the present sheet. Upon that dreary spot, 
man fixed his abode many years, many cen- 
turies, since; and religion raised there a 
sumptuous temple for her homage. But, at 
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Fernando Po, art has not reared her 
labours, though nature has luxuri for 


“Same Po, or Fernando Pas, is believed 
to have been discovered in the year 1471, by 
a Portuguese navigator, who named it Ilha 
Formosa, or the Beautiful Isle, afterwards 
changed for that of its discoverer, which it 
now retains. The Portuguese first established 
a settlement upon it, which they, however, 
abandoned ; subsequently transferred the 
right of sion to Spain, receiving in ex- 
change the island of Trinidad, off the coast 
of Brazil. In 1764, a new settlement was 
founded by Spain ; but this lasted only by = 
teen years, and the island has since been 

to its natives; excepting that various Euro- 
pean, and particularly English vessels, have 
occasionally touched at it, for the purpose of 
procuring water and yams. The latter grow 
finer here than in any other part of the 
world, and the natives are accustomed to 
barter them for pieces of hoop-iron. 

Eight years since the British Government 

determined a new settlement on this island, 
Among the inducements were, in the fint 
place, the convenient situation of the island 
at oniy twenty miles distance from the 
main land of Africa, and in the neighbour. 
hood of the mouths of the many large rivers 
which pour their waters into the Gulf o 
Biafra; this position being eligible fe 
checking the slave-trade, of which it may be 
considered the very centre. Secondly, it was 
imagined that here might be landed the u- 
fortunate slaves, who too frequently sank 
under the confinement and disease incidental 
to a protracted voyage to Sierra Leone, before 
their liberation could be legally accomplished. 
Thirdly, it was’ hoped that the greater sale 
brity of the new colony would lead to the 
eventual abandonment of the settlements of 
Sierra Leone, and Cape Coast Castle, the 
direful effects of whose climates upon Eur 
pean life have long been proverbial. The 
insular position of Fernando Po, and the m& 
ture of its climate and localities, appeared to 
offer an earnest that it would not abound 
with those destructive malaria, which have 
proved, on the neighbouring continent, # 
fatal to our brave countrymen. Again, its 
position, at the estuaries of so many grest 
rivers, holds out facilities for protecting our 
commercial relations with central .Africa, and 
probably extending the blessings of civilim» 
tion among its inhabitants. But the latter 
being minor considerations with the British 
Government, were left for private enterprise; 
as the recent death of Richard Lander, 
Fernando Po, but too sadly proves. 

In furtherance of the above objects, an Er 
pedition was fitted out in 1827, under the 
Sor. mes Captain ree Owen, wet 

jesty’s ship, Eden, who was appoi 
superintendent of the colony; and with whoa 
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gailed Lieutenant Holman, the. celebrated 
blind traveller. Upon their return, both these 
tlemen published narratives of the Expe- 
Sion: Lieutenant Holman’s being, com 
prised in the first portion of his Voyage 
round the World, already noticed in the 
Mirror ; and. to which we are indebted for 
the substance of the present article, and the 
iginal of the accompanying Cut. 
“Ader several interviews with the natives, 
Captain Owen anchored in Maidstone /3ay, 
which offered peculiar advantages, as its ex- 
cellent anchorage, the smoothness of its 
water, its reception of the Barracouta river, 
with other smaller streams, and its abun- 
dance of fine fish and turtle. On the south- 
easter side, adjoining to coves which have 
received the respective names of Clarence 
and Cockburn Coves, two necks of land pro- 
ject into the bay, the one named Point Ade- 
tine, with two small islands off it, bearing 
the same name; the other Point William. 
It was on the latter, constituting a kind of 
insula, projecting nearly 600 yards into 
Bice. that Captain Owen fixed the infant 
settlement, giving it, in compliment to his 
present Majesty, then Lord High Admiral, 
the name of Clarence. Besides the above- 
named peninsula, the new settlement com- 
prises other adjoining lands, which were 
named Bushy Pack, Longfield, Paradise, and 
Newland, with others not yet named—the 
whole constituting an elevated plain, lying 
between one and two hundred feet above the 
level of the sea; and when Lieutenant Holman 
was there, it was thickly covered with timber 
and jungle. In Clarence Cove, there is an 
eaceliont spring of water issuing from a cliff, 
t sixty yards above low water-mark, well 
calculated to supply the exigencies of the set- 
tlement. The situation being thus decided 
upon, Captain Owen commenced operations 
by landing a party of a hundred men, 
and other black labourers; and under the 
command of the senior lieutenant, they imme- 
diately began to clear a road through the 
ingle, to the spot selected for the new town. 
captain first fixed upon a spot for the 
site of a house, intended for his own resi- 
dence : he also cleared a portion of ground, 
to form a garden for the use of the colony, 
and gave the name of Jacob’s Ladder leadi 
from the beach to the acclivity on which 
Clarence is situated. 
As the settlers proceeded to clear the land, 
a deputation of native chiefs complained that 
cutting down the palms would deprive them 
of the many advantages of those valuable 
trees. To settle this grievance, Captain 
Owen’s party took the chiefs a short distance 
Deyond the points the men were occupied in 
clearing, and placing a quantity of iron on 
the ground, made them by signs to under- 
stand, that they would give them all that 
iron for the land contained within such 
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boundary. The nature of this treaty for pur- 
chase, they appeared to understand Well, and 
signified their assent by, placing sticks at 
equal distances from each other in the line 
proposed; at the same time, the settlers 
marked a tree, as an evidence of the agree- 
ment on their side. The quantity of land 
thus purchased was to about. a square 
“_ in — Bricks -were next landed for 
purpose of constructing a forge. A mar- 
ket was also held by the sattlers fur 
ing paiainae ; be ne a soon fyund out 
jo 8 Ives, Fr to 
possess them. Some of the souchiny-sottiens 
were criminal enough to sell their tuols to 
the natives on such terms as an axe for a 
sheep or a goat ; and three or four inches of 
iron hoop for two or four fowls, eight or 
twelve yams, and two or three calabashes 
of palm wine, each containing about one 


The little establishment, (considering the 
few hands, and the many irons they had in 
the fire,) made rapid progress. The ready- 
framed wooden houses, that were brought in 
the Eden, served. for excellent accommoda- 
tion; and additional workmen from Sierra 
Leone, with the artificers who accompanied 
the Expedition, made up a very ient 

arty. The whole of them, afloat or ashore, 
lived well, having plenty of yams and palm 
wine served out to them daily, with fowls 
and fish occasionally ; the former being pur- 
chased from the natives with iron hoop, and 
the latter taken by the fishermen of the Ex- 
pedition. They caught a few hawksbiil, 
green turtle, and occasionally dug turtles’ 
eggs from sand on the beach. Skate, some. 
times weighing ninety pounds, and abun- 
dance of mullet were among the fish taken. 
A monkey cookec with yams, instead of 
— like an Irish stew, was a favourite 


The first house erected in the settlement 
consisted of only one floor, twenty feet square, 
and built on piles, with a store-room beneath, 


the sides of which i 
son 


The system of labour among the workmen 
was, to commence at six in the morning, and 
leave off at eleven for dinner; recommencing 
at one, and concluding at half-past five: after 
which, during the remainder of the day, they 
were allowed’ to amuse th The la- 
bourers and mechanics were formed into a 
military corps, and were occasionally taught 
to march en militaire, and exercise with the 
pike, which was, for some time, their only 
weapon ; the Eden having but twenty mus- 
kets to share, whieh were distributed among 
the artificers who came out from England. 
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.~ Upon Christmas-day, 1827, Captain Owen 
took formal ion of the ‘settlement, in 
the name and on the behalf of his sovereign, 
George 1V. This was a matter of some 
ceremony, the different parties of the colony 
marching in procession, with bugles, drums, 
and fifes, playing alternately. On-arriving at 
the Point, the different divisions were formed 
around the flag-staff; and the colours having 
been hoisted, the ation was read. On 
teturning to the Eden, Captain Owen per- 
formed divine service; Captain Harrison 
doing the same to the civil establishment on 
shore; after which Captain Owen gave a 
dinner to the whole of the officers engaged 
in the establishment. 





Potes of a Reaver. 


DAY IN THE BAST I8 DAWNING. 
A Dutch Popular Song, translated in the Foreign 
, 2 Quarterly Review.) 


“Day in the east is dawning, 
Light shineth over all ; 
Hew little knows my dearest 
What fate shall me befull. 
“ Were every one a friend to me 
Whom now I-count my foe, 
I'd bear thee far from this countree, 
My trust, my own true joe.” 
os bn Mb ett ee ee bear me, 
ton so stout an " 
“All moder : pe linden, id 
Darling, we'd take our way.” 
“In my love's arms I’m lying 
With great honour per fay, 
In my love's arms [’m lyiug, 
Thou knight so stout and gay.” 
«In thy love’s'arms thow'rt I — 
Woe’s me, that is not truth ! 
Seek undet the green linden, 
There lies he slain forsooth.” 
The maiden took her mantle, 
And hastened on her way, 
Where under the green linden, 
Her murdered lover lay. 
“Oh lyest thou here murdered, 
And bathed in thy blood | 
*Tis all because of thy high fame, 
‘Thy uioble mind and good. 
«Oh lyest thou here murdered, 
*. Who was my comfort #1); 
Alas! how many bitter days 
Must I now weep thy fall!” 
The maiden turned her homewards, 
With grief und dolour sore, 
And when she reached her father’s, 
Yclosed was every door. 


“ What—is there no one here within, 
No lord, no man of birth, 
Who will assist me bu: 
This corse in the cold earth >” 
The'lords within stood mite and still, 
No help to her they lent ; 


The her back again, 
Loud ese she went. 


Then with her hair so yellow, 

She cleansed him from his gore ; 
Awd with her hands:so snowy, 

His wounds she covered o'er. 
And with: his own white sword, 

A grave for him she mude-; 
Aud with her own white arms, 

His corse wifhin it laid. 


Aud with her hands so-snowy, 
Her lover's knell she rang ; 
Aud with her voice so gentle, 
Her lover's dirge she sang. 
“ Now to some lonely cloister, 
Straight Tl myself betake, 
And weat for aye a sable veil, 
For my own true love's sake.” 

*,° The words “ Under the green linden,” in the 
foregoing ballad, are supposed. by the editor to.com 
tain an allusion to the old German criminal law, 
Courts of judicature were frequently held under the 
linden ; and a passage quoted, in his opinion, impligs 
that the corpse had already been bourne to the place 
of judgment, that the customary declaration of mu. 
der might be duly pronounced over it by the judges, 


THE LATE MR. COLERIDGE A COMMON 
SOLDIER. 
Tur Atheneum relates the following strik 
ing incident in the early life of the late Mr, 
Coleridge :—“ We have reason to believe 
that during the early part of his life he en. 
listed as a common soldier in the 
Of course he did not remain long in the ser. 
vice. Perhaps his then democratical feelings 
made his officets willing to get tid of him; 
perhaps, which is a fact, he could not be 
bn to ride.” 
pon this singolar fact, or what might be 

called in the metaphysician’s own langu 
“ psycological curiosity,” the Rev. Mr. Bow 
has communicated the: subsequent informs 
tion to the Times.—I am, perhaps, the only 
person now living who can explain all the 
circumstances from Mr. Coleridge’s own 
mouth, with whom I became acquainted 
after a sonnet addressed to me in his poems; 
Moreover, being intimate frum our school 
days, and at Oxford, with that very officer in 
his regiment who alone procured his dis 
charge, from whom also I heard the facts 
after Coleridge became known as a poet. 

The regiment was the 15th, Elliot’s Light 
Dragoons ; the officer was Nathaniel Ogle, 
eldest son of Dr. Newton Ogle, dean of Win 
chester, and brother of the late Mrs. Sheridan; 
he was a scholar, and leaving Merton-college, 
he entered this regiment a cornet. Some 
years afterwards, I believe he was then 
tain of Coleridge’s troop, going into the stables, 
at Reading, he remarked written on the white 
wall, under one of the saddles, in large pencil 
characters, the following sentence, in Latin: 

“Eheu! quam infortunii miserimum est. fuisse 

felicem 1" 


Being struck with the circumstance, and him- 
self a scholar, Captain Ogle inquired of a 
soldier whether he knew to whom the saddle 
belonged. “ Please your honour, to Comber. 
back,” answered the dragoon. “ Comberback!” 
said his captain, “ send him to me.” Com- 
berback presented himself, with’ the inside of 
his hand in front of his cap. His officer 
mildly said, ‘“ Comberback, did you write the 
Latin sentence which I have just read under 
your saddle?” “Please your honour,” an- 
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gwered the soldier, “I wrote it.” “Then, m 
lad, you. ate not what you appear to be. 
shall speak to the commanding officer, and 
may depend on my speaking as a friend.” 
The commanding officer, I think, was Gene- 
ral Churchill. Comberback* was examined, 
and it was found out, that having left Jesus- 
college, Cambridge, and being in London 
without resourees, he had enlisted in this 
tegiment. He was soon discharged,—not 
from his democratical feelings, for whatever 
those feelings might be, as a soldier he was 
remarkably orderly and obedient, though he 
could not rub down his own rea ne me 
discharged from respect to his friends a 
hisstation. His friends having been informed 
of his situation, a chaise was svon at the door 
of the Bear inn, Reading, and the officers of 
the J5th cordially shaking his hands, parti- 
cularly the officer who had been the means 
of his discharge, he drove off, not without a 
tearin his eye, whilst his old companions of 
the tap-room} gave him three hearty cheers 
as the wheels rapidly rolled away along the 
Bath road. to London and Cambridge. 
| $3 Wuuiam L. Bow.zs. 


THE THREE MAIDENS. 


(4A Dutch Popular Sung, translated in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review.) 

THene were three maidens wandered forth 
In the spring time of the year ; 

The hail and the snow fell thick and fast, 
And all three barefooted were. 

The first of the three was weeping sore, 
With joy skipped the second there ; 

The third of these maidens the first did ask, 
“Oh how does thy trae love fare ?” 

“Oh ty Fo oh wherefore askest.thou, 
How does my true love fare ? 

Three men at arms did fall upon him, 
His life they woald not spare.” 

“Did three men at arms fall upon him, 
His life Would they not spare ? 

Another lover must kiss you then, 
To be merry and glad prepare.” 

“ If another lover should kiss me then, 
Oh how sad would my poor heart be ! 

Adieu my father and mother ! 
Ye never more shill see me. 

“ Adien my father and mother, 
Aod my youngest sister dear ! 

And [ will to the green linden go, 
My true love lieth there.”* 


MAXIMS. 
(From the German of Goethe, translated in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review.) 
How is maa to become acquainted with him- 
wif? By reflection never, but possibly by 


* When he enlisted he was asked his name. 
He hesitated, but. saw the name Comberback over 
a shop-door near Westminster-bridye, and instantly 
said his name was Comberback. 

+ It should be mentioned that by far the most 
Correct, sublime, chaste and beautiful of his poems, 
meo judicio, “ Religious Musings,” was written, nun 
inter sylvas academi, but in the tap-roomiat Reading. 
A fiue subjcet for a painting by Wilkie, 
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aetion.: Try to do thy duty. and thou wilt 
soon know: what is in thee: 

But what is thy duty?) The furthering of 
the day. 

Unlimited activity; be it of what kind it 
may, becomes bankrupt in the end. 

Re is not‘ al for truth-to em- 
ly itself; enough if it float spirit 
about and icoennt mt; if, Mike the 
deep, friendly sound of a bell, it undwates 

through the air. 

A capital error: that we think ourselves 
greater than we are, and value outselves at 
less than we are really worth. 

Music, in the best sense, is little in want 
of novelty; on the contrary, the older it is, 
and the more one is accustomed to it; ‘by so 
much the greater the effect. 

The best which we have from history is 
the enthusiasm it excites. 

Deeply and earnestly reflecting men occupy 
an evil position as regards the public. 

If I am to assent tothe opimon of another, 
it must be positively pronounced; I have 
enough of the problematical in myself. 

Literature is the fragment of fragments : 
the least part of that which happened and 
has been said, has been writtefl: of what has 
been written the least part has survived. 

Shakspeare is dangerous reading for bud- 
ding talents; he compels them to reproduce 
him, and they faney they are producing 
themselves. 

He who is content with pure experience 
and acts accordingly, has truth enough. ‘The 
growing child is wise in this sense. 

Theory, in and for itself, is nothing worth, 
but in so far as it makes us believe in the 
connexion of phenomena. 

Certain books appear to be written, not 
that we may lear anything from them, but 
that we may know that the author knew 
something. 

The dust which ison the point of being 
laid for some time te come, raises itself 
powerfully for the last time before'the storm. 

He who is ignorant of foteign languayes, 
is: ignorant of his own, 

t is a requisition of nature, that men 
should occasionally be stupified or have their 
senses deadened without falling asleep ; 
hence the gratifieation: they derive from: to- 
bacco-smoke, dram-drinking, opiates: 

We do not possess what we do not under- 
stand. 

All opposers of an intelleetual matter 
strike oar the coals: these fy rman ip 
set on fire when they would otherwise have 
had no effect. 

Every thing lyrical must ‘in the whole be 
very reasonable, m particulars a little: unrea- 
sonable. 

Foresight is simple ; retrospect, multiform. 

Truth belongs to the man, ertor to his age. 
For this teason it was suidof an extraordi- 
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nary character: Le malheur du tems a causé 
son erreur, mais la force de son ame l’en a 
fait sortir avec gloire. 

Men need only to grow old to become toler- 
ant; I see no fault committed, which I 
might not have committed myself. 

one questioned Timon as to the edu- 
cation of his children. Have them, said he, 
instructed in that which they will never com- 
prehend. 

Superstition is the poetry of life; where- 
fore it is an injury to the poet not to be su- 
perstitious. 

He who feels no love, must learn to flatter, 
or he will not get on. 

I can promise to be upright, but not to be 


impartial. 

Angratitude is a kind of weakness. I have 
never found able men ungrateful. 

Accomplished people are always the best 
Conversations-Lexicon. 

In every work of art, great or little, even 
down to the littlest, all depends upon the 
conception. 

The question: which stands highest, the 
historian or the poet? ought not to be pro- 

: they contend against each other as 
ittle as the rutiner and the boxer. His proper 
crown is due to each. 
.' My relation to Schiller was founded upon 
the decided direction of both towards one ob- 
ject; our common activity upon the difference 
of the means by which we sought to reach it. 
.- It would not be worth while to be seventy 
years old, if all the wisdom of the world were 
fully in the eyes of God. 
__ Several sayings of the ancients, which peo- 
ple are accustomed to repeat, had a totally 
different meaning from that which is given 
to them in modern times. 
Men liken themselves to those whom they 


ptaise. 

Some one compared thought and action to 
Rachel and Leah; the one was more pleas- 
ing, the other more fruitful. 


_. Courage and modesty are the most un- 

doubted virtues; for they are of a kind that 

hypocrisy cannot imitate; they have also the 

property in common of expressing themselves 
by the same hue. 

Of all thieves fools are the worst: they rob 
you of both time and temper. 

Respect for self governs our morality: re- 
spect for others ms our behaviour. 

At the present moment every man of culti- 
vated mind should take Sterne’s works in 
hand again, that the nineteenth century 
might know how much we do owe to him, 

perceive how much we might owe to him. 

In the spring and autumn we think little 
of a fire, and yet it happens that if we come 
upon one by accident, we find the feelings 
.communicated by it so agreeable, that we feel 
inclined. to indulge them. This would pro- 

-bably be found analogous to every temptation. 


SMUGGLING BY DOGS. 


Tue following story has been already re 
peated on both sides of the water, but it af. 
fords such a felicitous f of the uncon- 
querable ingenuity of fraud, that we shall in- 
sert it in our own pages. 

The director of the (French) custom-house 
says, that since the suppression of smuggling 
by horses, in 1825, dogs have been employed. 
In 1823 it was estimated that 100,000 kil. of 
goods were thus introduced into France; in 
1825, 187,315; in 1826, 2,100,000 kil.—all 
these estimates being reported as rather under 
the mark: the calculation has been made at 
2} kil. as a pro rata per dog. The dogs 
sometimes carry 10 kil. and sometimes even 
12. The above estimate supposes that one 
dog in ten in certain districts, and in others 
one in twenty, was killed; but these calcul. 
tions must necessarily be vague. In the 
Opinion of many of the custom-house officers, 
not more than one in seventy-five is destroyed, 
even when notice has been given, and the 
dogs are expected. Tobaccu and culonial 
produce-are generally the objects of this il 
licit trade ; sometimes cotton twist and manu- 
factures. In the neighbourhood of Dunkirk 
dogs have been taken with a burthen of the 
value of six, eight, or even twelve hundred 
francs. The dogs which are trained to these 
“ dishonest habits” are conducted in packs to 
the foreign frontier; they are kept without 
food for many hours; they are then beaten 
and laden, and at the beginning of the night 
started on their travels. They reach the 
abodes of their masters, which are generally 
selected at two or three leagues } oa the 
frontiers, as speedily as they can, where th 
are sure to be well treated, and provided wit 
a quantity of food. It is said they do much 
mischief by the destruction of agricultural 
property, inasmuch as they usually take the 
most direct course across the country. They 
are dogs of a large size fur the most purt. 
Among the measures proposed for the sup- 
pression of this mode of smuggling, a pre- 
mium of three frances a head has been al- 
lowed for every frauding dog (chien fraudeur) 
destroyed ; but this, as appears by the tables, 
has been wholly insufficient, though the cost 
has not been inconsiderable, namely, 11,000 
francs per annum before 1827, and 15,000 
francs per annum since that period, when the 
premium was allowed in the Thionville dis- 
trict, where the trade is still carried on by the 
aid of dogs, more extensively than elsewhere. 
It appears by the return that 40,278 dogs 
have been destroyed between 1820 and 1830, 
and premiums to the amount of 120,834 francs 
paid for their destruction.— Report.— Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 


A gifted spirit goes forth into the world, 
not merely to hold a mirror to it, but to throw 
a light upon it.— Sir £. Brydges. 
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Che Public Journals. 


SYDNEY. 

Acorresronpent of the New South Wales 
zine, under the nom of “ Phil’s Grand- 
father,” has thrown together a skeleton de- 
scription of the capital of the colony, for the 
information of his children and grandchildren ; 
for, to New South Wales, he writes, he has 
come to ascertain the propriety and probable 
cousequence of all his generations following 
him to these antipodes of the land of his 
fathers. The modes by which he collected 
his information are certainly original, and the 
information itself is just of that kind which 
avery large number of persons in this country 
ate auxious to obtain. The whole is in the 


form of a letter, which, after a few notes of 
the writer’s three months’ voyage, proceeds 
thus : 


Thename of the capital of New South Wales 
is Sydney. The latitude and longitude of the 
place you have already learned, and I have nei- 
ther time nor inclination to transcribe the les- 
sons of your geography; but the boundaries are 
‘ofsome considerable importance. On one side 
the town is bounded by the harbours of Port 
Jackson, which (though a common observa- 
tion will suffer nothing by being often re- 
peated and widely disseminated) is capable 
of affording complete and secure shelter for 
all the navies. of the world. If nothing is 
made in vain, and every thing that is made 
is designed to answer some ulterior purpose 
commensurate with its means, Sydney must 
become a capital of a most extraordinary 
character, both in its power and splendour. 
There are no other natural boundaries of im- 
oo To the interior excellent roads are 

ed for a long distance; and with the 
towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, and Windsor, 
there is communication by water. To the 
different settlements en the coast every rea- 
sonable facility of intercourse is to be found 
in the steam-vessels and colonial craft. The 
expense also of communication are not exor- 
bitant. 

Sydney is supplied with water from tanks, 
that are filled ry a small stream - runs 
through part of the town, and certainly must 
be altos with many vegetable and animal 
putrifactions ;—by wells, having generally, I 
am informed, lateral springs, running over 
beds of schistose or iron-stone gravel, except 
in the more elevated parts of the town, where 
sand-stone rock prevails;—by water carted 
from a creek a small distance from the town ; 
and by metal pipes which communicate 
with a large lagoon near Botany Bay. I am 
sorry that J cannot give you any analysis of 
this latter water, nor any account of the v 
table, animal, or mineral productions of the 
lagoon from which it proceeds. For culinary 
and other domestic purposes, I apprehend no 
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better water needs be required. The local 
government has ied this by an 
act of council, but will supply individuals 
and the ships in the harbourat very moderate 
charges. e subterranean moisture I shall 
inquire into as opportunity serve, and 
will endeavour to ascertain whe any and 
what extent of influence it may have on the 
health of the le. The waters of the 
Ocean supply a variety of excellent fish, 
and frequently in incredible quantities. They 
are always cheap: at least I consider them 
to be so. The highest parts of the town are 
ym 100 feet above the pee sea. 
@ average temperature of the spring 
months is 65° 5; of summer, 72° ; of autumn, 
66° ; of winter, 55°. The spring months are 
September, October, and November; the 
summer months are December, January, and 
February ; autumn, March, April, and May ; 
and winter, June, July, and A E 
April, and August, are ly considered 
rainy months. The barometrical is 
about 2994319 inches, and the average of 
the thermometer 65:20247°, or perhaps a de- 
and a half less. I have been informed 
t 64° of Farenheit is nearest the truth; 
and also that June, July, and August, are 
months that show the greatest cold in Syd- 
ney, but that in these months the thermome- 
= a ~_ 20° me =~ Parramatta than at 
ydney. Jan bruary are the hot- 
test months in Sydn , a8 also in Parramatta ; 
but in the latter p the we rises 
nearly 20° higher than at the capital. In Syd- 
ney? the thermometer is rarely, 1f ever, below 
3; in Parramatta, it is frequently down to 
27°. Ice in S has very seldom been 
seen, and never before the last three or four 
years. 

The westerly winds, ] am informed, are 
uncommonly oppressive, and have a very 
strong influence on vegetation; but whether 
they produce any other effect on animal life 
than debility, I bows not been able to ascer- 
tain. In fact, meteorological observations 
have been made by very few; and the sppli- 
cation of the science to the purposes 
of agriculture or medicine, have too generally 
been disregarded. It is, however, asserted 
that these evils are passing away, and that 
the science is making such a progress as will 
be available to many useful pu . 

The general conclusion to which I have 
arrived, fully assures me of the uncommon 
salubrity of the climate, and of its complete 
adaptation to European constitutions. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Sydney 
is extremely barren, and, of course, its exotic 
productions are few ; but affords a most ample 
and delightful field for the botanist. In this 
particular, I apprehend the vicinity of Syd- 
ney excels any other part of the world. 


principal animal products are a t vari 
of birds, generally of exquisite basher bet 
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of no song; lizards ia great abundance, and 
snakes, most:of which are oe - 
ous. Of late; the minerals of Sydney have 
excited considerable attention.* 

The immediate products of Sydney are of 
little or no importance, either as additions to 
human comfort, or as beneficial to commerce. 
Perhaps the excellent stone for building pur- 
poses, and good brick earth, are exceptions. 
But, relatively considered in its connexion 
with the whaling trade, and the production 
of fine wool, together with its exports of 
valuable timber, salted provisions, hides, 
horses, &c., the acquired products of Sydney, 
if the term may be allowed, are superior to 
all the necessary demands of life, and are 
equal to the requirements of the most fasti- 
dipus juxury. 

It ought to be observed, in this place, that 
the “ kino” of the Phar jas is to be 
found. in the neighbourhood. Nor should it 
‘be entirely overlooked, that on various “ mud 
banks,” not far distant from the towa, large 
quantities of shells are dug that are converted 
into excellent lime, Ivon-stone als». abounds; 
but I presume the quality of the material 
must: be of very inferior character, or else 
some of the adventurous capitalists would 
have attempted to establish 2 manufacture. 
The emu and kangaroo were formerly inha- 
bitants of where the town stands, but are now 
only to be found far in the interior. The 
stroke of the. woodman was: the signal for 
their to “ where wilds immeasurably 
spread.” .. Civilization has effected one thing 
for the aboriginal tenants of the soil—it has 
reduced the means of subsistance which the 
wretched native formerly possessed. 

At this:time:a census of the population is 
being taken ; but, as the results are not yet 
published, I cannot give you the exact num- 
ber.of the inhabitants of the town. I should, 
however, imagine that 16,000 is within com- 
pass. may be divided: into its abori- 
ginal. inhabitants, the free, the freed, the 
emancipist, the ticket of leave, and the pri- 
soner. » Of the first, I ueed only observe that 
the number does not exeeed 40, and these are 
perfect and complete objects of human wretch- 
edness. The free are, perhaps, about 7,000; 
the freed, about 3,560; the emancipists, 600 ; 
the ticket of leave, 1,200; and prisoners, 
+ Riabngp tie fe 

ng , & strony feeling of preju- 
dice exists against the freed, the detndiglion 
and the ti of leave. ‘The freed and 
emancipists. allege that they are entitled to 


9,813 ; females, 6,409 : General total, 16,222 


222. Num- 
ber of Protestants, 12,079; Catholies, 3,922, © 
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all the privileges and immunities of the freed, 
who assert, that a man who has once broke, 
the laws of his country ought not to be per. 
mitted to share any of those popular rights 
which peculiarly belong to British subjects; 
such, for instance, as being eligible to bea 
legislator, to sit as a juryman, &c. With the 
detail of the arguments, on both sides, af 
= I will not — you. The question 

engaged many of my most serious houm, 
and in some form _ aun you shall know 
thoughts when I consider them to be ms 
tured. I wish you would apply the principle 
of the following question to the present sub- 
jects and let me know, not only what your 
thoughts are, but the reasons why you come 
to any conelusion :— Which character is the 
more worthy, he who has never fallen, or he 
who, after his fall, has risen from his degra 
dation to fill his station in society?” The 
opponents of the emancipists say, that their 
characters ave not changed, and that all the 
real and substantial change is in the circum: 
stances of the freed and emancipist. In both 
parties I have discovered an amazing quate 
tity of bad blood. A ticket of leave is an im 
dulzence which a prisoner of good charactet 
procures after a certain period of servitude 
Formerly, he was allowed to labonr for his 
own benefit, to accumulate property, and to 
sue or to be sued in the supreme court. 
latter privileges are now taken away by a late 
act of the imperial parliament. 


The above population, be it more of leas, 


is over nearly three square miles. The 

habitations, of all descriptions, will amouat 

to somewhere about 2,000; and, in no in 

stance, except the soldiers’ barracks, the priv 

soners’ barracks, the carters’ barracks, aud 

= gaol, are any large masses of people to be 
ind. 


The streets may be considered as running 
at tight angles, with the exception of some 
few, which, from the nature of the ground, 
but more especially from the inattention of 
the first colonists in erecting their dwellings, 
are placed with all exposures, alike regardless 
of uniformity, architectural beauty, and gene- 
ral convenience. These deformities, however, 
will soon disappear. 

The buildings are so various, a = 
progressive but rapid improvement whic 
taken place, that I feel at a loss how to de- 
scribe them, so as to give you a correct idea 
of the town. The old houses ate built prin- 
cipally of wood, and consist of two front 
rooms, one of which is a bed-room, the other 
a sitting and dining-room ;_ besides, there are 
two rooms in the skilling, one for a kitchen, 
the other for a store-room. These dwellings 
are never more than one story, and aré gene- 

about eight feet high, with a frontage 
of 25 and a depth of 20 feet. Another class 
of buildings ave raised only one story, but are 
finished in a very superior style; and, am 
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respect, are adapted to the purposes of 

pen ne rapctable family. Cellars are com- 
monly attached te them, and the front eleva- 
tion is generally sheltered by a veranda. 
The kitchen store-rooms are detached, 
and to other offices a stable and cvuach-house 
are ordinarily added. The ventilation is al- 
ways good. Elegant neatness is the charac. 
teristic of their dwellings. The next class of 
ildings are those which consist of two and 
stories high, ordinarily with cellars, 
detached, and perfectly corresponding 

with the nature of the main building. In 
many of these buildings the front rooms con- 
tain upwards of 5,000 cubic feet. The halls 
are spacious, and, in most instances, the par- 
ticular finish is highly creditable both to the 
ietor and architect. Some splendid 


ings are in the course of erection at this 
fos st would do honour to Regent-street, 


., The warehouses and stores are 

and convenient. The windmills and 
steam-engines also merit a place here, as they 
contribute so much to the comfort and con- 
venience of the people, who, a few years ago, 
were obliged to grind their wheat in small 


handmills. 

From. a detail of the superfluities and luxu- 
ties of the affluent, I'am sure you could learn 
only a very little that would give you ‘a cor- 
reet notion of this country. It is from the 
state of the poor that correct and useful in- 
ferences are to nemere’s and oe 
pression I have frequently forsa 80- 
ciety of the rich, the gay, and the luxurious, 
to circumnavigate eyery abode of wretched- 
ness that came within my knowledge. 1 
have assumed every variety of character, and 

uently of costume, to secure my purpose; 

you will feel surprised when I inform 
you, that I greatly doubt if I have met with 
one individual, who, in the correct sense of 
the term, t to be called poor! The fol- 
lowing facts I offer in proof:— 

The general bedding of the poor consists of 
two blankets, two sheets, a rug, a wool --bed, 
and frequently‘a feather pillow. The ecom- 
monest for a bedstead is, to sink 
forked sticks into the ground to support side- 
mails, on which is laid a sheet of bark, and 
this supports the whole bedding materiala. 
Very few, however, of this description are to 
be: met with in. town, as almost every one has 
Pyar enon sofa or grey re 
} ns occasionally any.of t 
ee: on the floor. The wool of 
the beds is seldom either changed or washed, 
but.the blankets may get a scouring ance a- 
yeat, and the sheets oftener,. Iu dry weather 
the bedding is exposed to the air two or three 
times a-week. This practice at onee purifies 
them from foul air, and from a host of fleas. 
Very, few have to complain of an insufficiency 

ding ; for when age, accident, sickness, 


or misfortune, have created these wants, some 
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benevolent person is soon found by whom they 
are supplied. For clothing, a coarse, sub- 
stantial, and warm cloth is made from the re- 
fuse wool of the. exporter, and at a cheap 
rate: of this, two suits may be provided every 

by the poorest wretch in the country. It 
is true that some are ragged and filthy, both 
in their persons, bedding, clothes, and. lodg- 


-ing; but if the means which supply them 


with grog were applied. to their. proper and 
legitimate use, necessities of this nature 
have only to be known by name. The prin- 
cipal articles of ferniture with which the 
habitations of the poorest are provided, con- 
sist of two tables, two or three chairs, and as 
many small stools, a long stool, two or three 
boxes, and:a bed. ‘To these may be’ added, 
a couple of iron pote a frying-pan, a bucket, 
a washing-tub, half a dozen plates, two or 
three tin pots, and as many dishes, a few tea- 
cups and saucers, an old tin kettle, an axe, a 
few quart bottles, and a broken wine-glass, to 
measure out the abominable drains of the 
gossips. Those who are industrious and 
sober, as comfortable in their dwellings 
as people need be; and even among those 
who cannot boast of any superfluity, they have 
few trials and many comforts. Having no- 
thing beyond ordinary necessities to gratify, 
the least frugality places them beyond the 
reach of want. ued is certainly dear. Coals 
are brought to Syduey from the adjoi 
county, and sold at about 25s. or 30a. say 
Wood is the mest commonly used, at. the 
rate of 1s. 3d.-for a wheelbarrow load, and 
from 4s. to 6s. for a single horse load, three 
of which toads will supply one fire about a 
fortnight. The diet of the poor differs little 
from that of the rich, except: as the 
mode of cooking, and the condiments that are 
used with it, Every labourer can readily pro- 
cure a supply of excellent food “fresh and 
good.” Their meals are taken at regular 
hours—at eight, twelve, and ‘six o’cloek of the 
day. Some breakfast at day-light, or soon 
after. Bread, beef, mutton, pork, veal, fish, 
poultry, and eggs—vegetables, sometimes of 
an ordinary quality aud’ not. plentiful—-tea, 
and colonial beer brewed from ‘s " 
articles of food that the poor.can always com- 
mand; and, with the exception of vegetables, 
not a single article needs be of inferior quality. 
Indeed, a surplus quantity.is commonly found 
equal to the supply of two or three dogs and 
as many cats. e brewers are said to use 
several articles ag a substitute for hops,’ -It 
is certain that drinking the beer of someof 
the brewers, to the least excess, produces the 
heaviest sleep, excessive pain in die head, and 
irregularity of the bowels, Pegch (cider is 
sometimes used as.a beverage. The. average 
price of animal food: is-mot;.more than 2}d. 
per lb. Bread varies from 2d. to’8d. per Ib.; 
every thing else proportionably reasonable. 
i bly deay, + 


House rent is invatial 
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T have not been able to learn whether or 
not the use-of water, cider, or other beverage, 
has produced any calculous complaints, but 
should ap not. The water, almost 
in every case, is aperient, and especially to 
strangers. All the deep well» which I have 
seen contain hard water, but those of more 
shallow depth have the water soft. 


4 COUNTRY BALI. ON THE ALMACK’S PLAN. 


By Haynes Bayly. 
Og! joy to her who first began 
A Country: Ball on the Almack’s plan! 
‘s Queen she walks ty 
Ball exclusive and select ;— 
Rnavensh éveigsamtagiog! 
morn to uight arrangiug it ; 
gear whea you hear the names 
the merits of of the 1 ball. 
ebeian they reject, 
Hegsnorton balls are so select! 


The Squire's own lady, Mistress Pearl, 
Her sister, (quits a ag ‘i wi 
the:wife of. Mr. F: 


sh, my dear, for the élite!” 
me! Sate 
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Indeed, we hear, from oue and all, 

As much of bullets as the ball! 
Why was Hogsvortun’s comfort wreck'd? 
Because her balls were so select! 


New Monthly. Magaziag, 
Che Gatherer. a 


Smart Repartee. —Francis Henry de Mi 
morency, Duke of Luxemburg, was a cee 
brated French general, and much defo 
with him, it has been said, terminated” 4 
victories and grandeur of Lewis XIV. , 
general possessed, in’ so high a degree,# 
ertachment and confidence of the soldiy 
His uniform ‘success, when contending © 
King William rendered him an obje 
jealousy to that prince, who once in the bi 
terness' of his heart, called ‘him “a hus 
back ;"—*“ what dves he know of my back? 
said ‘the marshal, “he never saw it.”—P, 

Quid Quo.— Hannibal tried e ir 
to draw Fabius Maximus into a hattle. 
Fabius,” said he, * be so great a genera), 
he is reported to be, he ought to des 
from the mountains, and fight me in| 





‘plains.” Fabius by aes ott ‘Hannib 


80 a general as he fancies himse 

be, he.o ht to force me to t hi a 

‘where.” ed Thos. Gr % 
Compound Words in the, crit. 

following specimen of ; Hindu sublimi 

of the mode in which words are compo 

in the sacred dialect of rain, is: ga 

in Yate’s Sanscrit Grammar : ei 


-whose-moon- rr vm a fe ie 


ek inn yO ng hi pel 
the-top-of-the-magnificent- 

— ihe chivk-diiniionmaking. thei 
t-protestations, and who art the-p 

‘of +the- three-worlds- by-the-stream- -of Gage 

which-is-bright-as-the-rays-of- the-autumas 
noon - proceeding -through - the- hole-of-th 

concave-vessel Shih webadel: by-the:top 


\of- the-nail-on-the-great-toe-of- dip - 


Jeft-foot, do thou pity me, who am te 
about-amidst - the-various-whirl pools - of -the 
tremendous-and- shoreless - ocean - of - humap 
life.” , - W.G.¢.; 
Caput num-—An outlawed felon 
sosheity al have caput lupinum, ail 
be knocked on the head:Jike a wolf; 
poe ag having renounced all:law,; he 
be dealt with as in a state. of rete wha 
ae — should pragtin ry might 


ve oo seldom exhibit their pererer” 
coifdeibations and the’ best' writers hate of 
been the worst talkers. 
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